360               Sir Philip Sidney.

Stella, the object of Sidney's homage in verse, was
the daughter of Walter Dcvcrcux, the first Earl of
Essex, and that her brother, Robert Devereux, the
second Earl of Essex, had Sidney's widow, the
other Stella, for his wife. Thus the two Stellas were
closely linked, in different relationships, to the three
men who stand out most prominently as types of
English chivalry in the Elizabethan age.

The earliest of the three, the first Earl of Essex,
unfortunate in nearly all the events of his life, died
before he was thirty-five, and after Queen Elizabeth
had been eighteen years on the throne.

The latest of the three, the second Earl of Essex,
was Queen Elizabeth's prime favourite, and the most
conspicuous exemplar of chivalrous life; such as it
was and could be then, during thirteen years before
she caused him to be beheaded, when his age was
not yet thirty-four.

Between these two, and greater and worthier than
either, in some ways the pupil of the one, in some
ways the tutor of the other, was Sir Philip Sidney,
whose short term of brilliant eminence was in the
middle period of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and was
closed by death when he lacked six weeks of being
thirty-two years old.

It is not necessary here to catalogue or largely
quote from the praises and lamentations uttered in
prose and verse by hundreds of Sir Philip Sidney's
contemporaries, and the tributes to his worth of-
fered by other hundreds living after him. Unlike as
Hamlet is to Sidney, with some remarkable resem-